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III. The Ionians before the Ionian Migration. 

(Read before the Society, Oct. 9, 1856.) 

Die lonier vor der lonischen Wanderung, von Ernst Curlius. Ber- 
lin, 1855. 8vo. pp. 56. 

The name of Ernst Curtius is well known to American scholars 
from his excellent volumes on the geography of Peloponnesus, as 
well as several smaller works. His essay, published last year under 
the title above given, presents novel and interesting views in regard 
to the earliest times of Greece. I propose in this article to give a 
brief statement of those views, with some criticism of the arguments 
by which they are supported. It will appear as I proceed that the 
subject, though belonging to Greek history, is one which has its 
claims upon the attention of an Oriental Society. 

At the outset of authentic Greek history, we find the western 
coast of Asia Minor, with the neighboring islands, occupied by 
Greeks, undoubted members of the Hellenic body. Of these the 
largest portion, extending on the mainland from the month of the 
Hermus to that of the Maeander, and holding the important islands 
of Chios and Samos, called themselves Ionians — a name which be- 
longed to them in common with the inhabitants of Attica and Eu- 
boea on the west of the Aegean, as well as the island group of the 
Cyclades in the centre of that sea. The Asiatic Ionians, after pass- 
ing through a long career of independence and prosperity, were in- 
corporated about 550 B. C. into the kingdom of the Lydian Croe- 
sus, along with which they came only a few years later into the more 
comprehensive and permanent empire of the Persian Cyrus. This 
was the close of their independent existence. For its commencement 
we must go back to the mythic period — at least to a period lying on 
the debatable ground between history and mythus. In the tradi- 
tions of the Greeks as to their owtr> early times, we find the origin 
of the Asiatic Ionians traced up to an ancient colonization from the 
west, by emigrants who came from European Greece. This emi- 
gration is represented as one consequence, among many, of the great 
event, which stands on the threshhold of Greek history, itself ob- 
scurely seen, but sufficiently recognized as the cause or occasion of 
almost all we see in early Greece — the invasion and conquest of Pel- 
oponnesus by the Dorians. The story is briefly this : I condense 
from Grote. " A multitude of refugees from various parts of Greece, 
fleeing before the Dorian invaders, sought shelter in Attica. Alarmed 
by the growing population of that territory, the Dorians of Pelo- 
ponnesus marched against it with a powerful army ; but finding that 
victory had been assured to the Athenians by the generous self- 
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devotion of their king Codrus, they gave up the enterprise and 
returned home. The Athenians on the death of Codrus abolished 
the kingship ; but his descendants for several generations held the 
supreme power as archons for life. His two sons, Medon and Neileus, 
having quarreled about the succession, the Delphian oracle decided 
in favor of the former ; whereupon the latter, affronted at the pre- 
ference, resolved to seek a new home. There were at this moment 
many dispossessed sections of Greeks, and an adventitious popula- 
tion accumulated in Athens, who were anxious for settlements beyond 
sea. The expeditions which now set forth to cross the Aegean, chiefly 
under the conduct of members of the Codrid family, composed 
collectively the memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the Ionians, 
recently expelled from Peloponnesus, formed only a part; for we 
hear of many quite distinct races, some renowned in legend, who 
withdrew from Greece amidst this assemblage of colonists. The 
Kadmeians, the Minyae of Orchomenus, the Abantes of Euboea, 
the Dryopes ; the Molossi, the Phokians, the Boeotians, the Arcadian 
Pelasgians, and even the Dorians of Epidaurus — are represented as 
furnishing each a proportion of the crews of those emigrant vessels. 
At the same time other mythic families beside the Codrids, the lineage 
of Neleus and Nestor, took part in the expedition. Herodotus men- 
tions Lykian chiefs, descendants of Glaukus, and Pausanias tells us 
of Philotas a descendant of Peneleos, who went at the head of a body 
of Thebans. Prokles, the chief who conducted the Ionic emigrants 
from Epidaurus to Samos, was said to be of the lineage of Ion son 
of Xuthus. The results were not unworthy of this great gathering 
of chiefs and races. The Cyclades were colonized, as also the large 
islands of Samos and Chios near the Asiatic shore, while ten differ- 
ent cities on the coast of Asia Minor, from Miletus on the south to 
Phokaea on the north, were founded, and all adopted the Ionic name. 
Athens was the metropolis or mother city of all of them : Androk- 
lus and Neileus, the Oekists of Ephesus and Miletus, and probably 
other Oekists also, started from the Prytaneium at Athens with 
those solemnities religious and political, which usually marked the 
departure of a swarm of Grecian colonists." Such is the traditional 
account. The main fact contained in it, may be regarded as certain 
— that after the Dorian conquest of southern Greece and in conse- 
quence of that event, large bodies of Greeks, the most important 
part of them Ionians, set forth, chiefly from the coast of Attica, to 
cross the Aegean sea. The time of this migration may be set down 
by a loose approximation at 1000 years before our Era. 

Now the principal thesis of Curtius in his Essay, is this ; that in 
the migration just described, the Ionians of Greece were going home, 
to their own country and kindred. It was the returning emigration 
to a land, from which, ages before, their fathers had passed over into 
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Greece — and not only that, but a land which had never ceased to be 
occupied by the same race, by a people of Ionian name and lineage. 
They found on arriving in Asia, not only Dardanians, Carians, Ly- 
ciatis and other tribes, which Curtius regards as differing not very 
widely from Ionians in language and culture : but they found there 
Ionians, identified with themselves by virtue of the common name, 
origin and traditions. They found in fact the Ionians — the principal 
branch as well as the elder of their race — who in these Asiatic seats 
had risen to a height of achievement and reputation, not yet equal- 
led by any Greeks of Europe. Let us, however, trace the theory 
more in detail, going back to its remote starting point in the past, 
beyond the reach of history, beyond the reach even of mythus, where 
only ethnographic science can furnish any glimmering of light. 

The primitive Arian colonization, flowing westward from Arme- 
nia into Asia Minor, filled the elevated plateaux of that peninsula 
with Phrygian races. Here the Greeks, long identified with the 
Phrygian stock, first begin to be distinguished as Greeks, with a 
stamp and nationality of their own. Here they develope what must 
be considered as the common type of Hellenism in language and 
character. But almost from the beginning they divide themselves 
into two great sections. The one is that afterwards known in history 
as the Ionian. The other includes the remaining fractions of the 
Greek nation : we might call it Hellenic in a narrower sense, as being 
first to assume the Hellenic name : it is sometimes called Aeolo- 
Dorian from the designations of its leading members in the historic 
period. After a time these sections part company. The latter or Hel- 
lenic section break up from Asia, cross the Hellespont and Propontis, 
and find new seats in the mouniains of Thrace and Macedonia. 
Here they remain in isolated Alpine valleys, forming their separate 
local constitutions, until, dislodged by new movements of popula- 
tion, and pressed southward, they make their appearance in different 
masses, as Aeolians, Dorians, Achaeans, in Northern Greece. Here 
again in the couise of time new causes arise, which carry portions 
at least of these tribes still further in the same direction, into Cen- 
tral and Southern Greece. Hence the occupation of Peloponnesus 
by the Achaeans, whom the Homeric poems represent to us as seated 
in that territory and exercising full ascendancy. And hence too the 
later and far more important conquest of the same territory by the 
Dorians and their auxilaries. 

The Ionians meanwhile remain in Asia Minor, but no longer in 
the highlands of the interior. Descending gradually along the great 
river valleys, they at length reach the Aegean sea, and then spread- 
ing themselves northward and southward, occupy the whole western 
coast — possessing thus a territory, distinguished alike for the rich- 
ness of its soil, and the genial beauty of its climate. They are closely 
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connected here by proximity and by intercourse with other tribes, 
such as the Dardanians, Lycians, Oarians, Leleges, from whom in 
fact they are not separated by any broad lines of ethnical distinction. 
Under these circumstances they enter upon a career of activity and 
culture, which appears to have received its impulse from the Phoe- 
nicians and to have been shared in, more or less, by the other tribes just 
mentioned. Visited at first by the Phoenicians for the purposes of trade, 
they soon learned from them the art of navigation, and set up business 
on their own account, as the rivals of their late masters. Associated 
with the Phoenicians in many parts of the Aegean, and supplanting 
them in others, they have become inextricably confused with them 
in the traditions of the Greeks. The Ionian myth which represents 
Byblus, one of the oldest Phoenician cities, as the daughter of Mile- 
tus, shows perhaps that the Ionians gained a foothold even on the 
coast of Syria ; at any rate it is a proof of close connection between 
these two maritime peoples. There is clearer evidence to show that 
the Ionians visited the coast of Egypt, and even established settle- 
ments, more or less permanent, in the maishy Delta of the Nile. 
This was regarded by the Egyptians themselves almost as foreign 
territory ; since we find that Psammetichus — the same prince, who, 
perhaps a thousand years later, opened the whole country to the 
Greeks — when banished from Egypt, took refuge in the Delta. And 
the men of brass, who were announced to Psammetichus, while there, 
as having just made their appearance, and who proved to be a party 
of Ionian rovers recently landed, were but a specimen of their own 
countrymen, who, a thousand years earlier, made repeated descents 
upon the same coast for the mingled purposes of traffic and plunder. 
But the attention of the Ionians was naturally directed more to the 
west. Crossing the Aegean Sea, they occupy first the Cyclades, and 
then Euboea and Attica. They establish their settlements on the 
Pagasaean Gulf, and on both sides of the Eutipus. Traces of them 
are found along the whole eastern coast of Peloponnesus, in Corinth, 
Epidaurus, Troezen, Argos, and even in the island of Cythera. Pass- 
ing over the Isthmus, they appear in the Corinthian Gulf, where we 
find them in southern Phocis, and much more in northern Pelopon- 
nesus, in the district afterward called Achaia. From thence they 
spread southward over Elis and Messene in western Peloponnesus": 
and having thus reached the Ionian Sea, they occupy the Ithacan 
islands, and extend themselves northward to the island of Corcyra, 
and the coasts of Epirus and Illyria. More than this : in the mythic 
wanderings of Aeneas, Curtius would recognize a traditionary rep- 
resentation of Ionian settlement, which must then have stretched 
along the western coast of Italy from Eryx to the mouth of the 
Tiber. Even in Sardinia, he considers the name of a people called 
the Iolaeans, and. of their founder Iolaos, as giving evidence of early 
Ionian colonization. 
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Throughout the course of these migrations the Ionians carry with 
them the culture of the vine and the worship of the wine-god Diony- 
sus. Every where we find them settling along the coasts, and show- 
ing an especial preference for the rich, though marshy, alluvium at 
the mouth of rivers. Occasionally, however, they follow up a river- 
valley quite into the interior of a district, as in Boeotia, where the 
Asopus leads them to the inland city of Thebes. Everywhere wan- 
dering in ships, they wander without women ; and hence their 
colonization appears as the establishment of a few foreign settlers 
among a native population, whom they do not attempt to dispossess, 
but exercise over them the natural ascendancy of superior ability and 
civilization. Thus in Attica there is no change of population : the 
primitive people, whom Greek tradition names Pelasgi, remain in 
their old seats, unchanged except as they are civilized, Ionized by the 
foreigners from Asia. The Egyptian Cecrops, the mythic author of 
civilization in Attica, is no proper Egyptian, but an Ionian, who had 
become domiciled in Egypt. A similar view is taken of Danaus the 
Egyptian founder of Argos. These traditions of early connections 
between Egypt and Greece are, in the view of Curtius, too deeply 
rooted and too widely ramified, to have sprung up, as K. O. Miiller 
assumed, after the comparatively recent period when the Egyptians 
under Psammetichus came into closer relations with the Greeks. 
Yet on the other hand, it seems equally evident, that no influence 
strictly and properly Egyptian, could have had a leading part in 
moulding the civilization, substantially homogeneous and independ- 
ent, of early Greece. The difficulty finds its solution in the view, 
that these Egyptian settlers, who figure in tradition, were Ionians, 
who had found a residence in Egypt and came from thence to Greece. 
The Phoenician Cadmus and his colonization of Thebes are treated 
in the same way. Curtius does not deny indeed, that there were in 
Greece, to a greater or less extent, ancient settlements of native 
Phoenicians ; but he maintains confidently that no such alien Sem- 
itic settlers could have gained historic importance as founders of 
royal or sacerdotal families. It is of course still easier to connect 
the Phrygian Pelops, and his immigration into the peninsula which 
took his name, with the colonial extension of the Ionian race. The 
Argonautic expedition is a story of Ionian adventure. Its leader, 
who comes into Thessaly an unknown wanderer, bears a name, Ja- 
son 'Iixowv, which stamps him as Ionian : and its Thessalian start- 
ing-point, Iolcos or Iaolcos, is with great probability explained as 
meaning ' the naval station of the Ionians.' 

Here on the coast of Thessaly the Ionians are again brought into 
contact with their brethren of Aeolo-Dorian descent. After a local 
separation of generations and centuries, these long-sundered sections 
of the Grecian people are brought once more into local connection. 
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Tbe most conspicuous result is the formation of the celebrated Ara- 
phictyonic League, the oldest and largest and most influential of the 
Grecian Amphietyonies. It is a religious association of Thessalian 
tribes (neighbors to one another, Vfyiguxr/ovfc) for the common wor- 
ship of the god Apollo. The Ionians, after being for a long time 
worshippers preeminently of the god Poseidon, of whom the western 
Greeks at that time knew as little as of the element he ruled, had 
in their eastern home received the Apollo-worship — a new religion, 
as Curtius calls it, which every where exercised a transforming and 
inspiring influence on its converts. Zealously devoted to its propa- 
gation, they introduced it among their brethren of Thessaly. Thus 
in the Amphictyonic deity we find a proof of Ionian influence ; 
which appears further in the frequently-recuriing Ionian number 
twelve, as that of the confederate tribes. The Amphictyonic League, 
though primarily a religious organization, expressed political aspira- 
tions, and worked toward political results. It produced a feeling 
of closer union and of common brotherhood among its members, 
which led to the adoption of the Hellenic name as a common desig- 
nation for the united Amphictyonic people. Hellen in the myths is 
either father or brother of Amphictyon. Hence the tribes of Mace- 
donia and Epirus, however closely resembling the Hellenes, never re- 
ceived the Hellenic name, which belongs only to the Amphictyonic 
tribes, and the districts which come under their control or influence. 

Although Ionian influence, as we have seen, was predominant in 
the origin of the Delphic Amphictyony, that first reunion and or- 
ganization of the Greek races, yet the relative weight of parties did 
not always remain the same. A reaction at length commenced — a 
reaction of the older tribes in the interior against the newer occu- 
pants of the sea board — of the western Greeks against their emigrant 
brethren from the east. The ruder tribes of Thessaly, receiving the 
imported civilization of the Ionians, come at length to feel themselves 
the equals of their late instructors, and can no longer brook the as- 
cendancy to which they at first submitted. Hence a decided revo- 
lution in the political state of Greece, proceeding from Thessaly, and 
having for its ultimate result the almost complete expulsion of the 
Ionians from European Greece. But this revolution is the work of 
ages, and has its different epochs, according to the different races, 
who successively appear to carry it forward. 

First, the Aeolians, who are represented in the traditions as arising 
from a mixture of the inland tribes with the maritime population of 
the sea board. Though in fact supplanting the Ionians, they do not 
appear as their opponents or even as their rivals. The Aeolids are 
themselves bearers of Ionian cultivation and the worship of Posei- 
don ; their royal seats, as Iolcos and Corinth, are stations of Ionian 
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colonization * their mythic heroes, as Jason and Sisyphus, are repre- 
sentatives of Asiatic culture. 

Second, the Achaeans are likewise in many ways closely connected 
with the Ionians, as the mythus intimates, when it makes both Ion 
and Achaeus sons of Apollo. Yet the military exaltation of the 
Achaeans is the first great blow to Ionian preponderance in Greece. 
While the Achaeans of Phthiotis press on toward the sea coast of 
Thessaly, the other branch of that people conquer the Peloponne- 
sus, form new states there hostile to the Ionians, whom they expel 
from Troezen and other parts of Argolis, and with fleets of their 
own begin those struggles with the tribes of Asia Minor, which are 
commemorated in the legends of the Trojan war — a war in which 
the Ionian peoples, as the Athenians, take scarcely any part, while 
heroes akin to the Ionians, as Palamedes and Odysseus, enter into it 
with reluctance. 

Third, the Dorians, a people much more alien to the Ionians and 
much more independent of their influence ; a people who adhere 
with tenacity to their original peculiarities of life and character; in 
them was first seen the full native vigor of the mountain tribes. 
Breaking up from their seats in Mt. Oeta, they cross the Corinthian 
Gulf, by a gradual conquest overthrow the Achaean power, and 
make themselves masters of nearly all Peloponnesus. As they ad- 
vance, the Ionians everywhere lose ground ; on all sides they are driven 
back to their ships : and now begins a great retreat of the Ionians 
from their settlements in the west; a great return to their mother 
country on the east of the Aegean Sea. Only in Attica do they 
at last succeed in making an effectual stand : thus maintaining a 
foothold in European Greece, and preventing Hellenic history from 
being again divided, as it had been, ages before, between two dis- 
tinct races upon opposite sides of the Aegean. Even in Asia Minor 
they are not by themselves. Achaean and Dorian colonies repro- 
duce there the collisions of western Greece, keeping up a restless 
activity of mind, by which Ionian art is stimulated to a rapid devel- 
opment, until it puts forth its fairest blossom in the Homeric Epos. 
Still in the Dorian and Aeolian districts of Asia Minor, the basis of 
population remained essentially Ionian ; and in the Ionian revolt, as 
it is called, the whole people of the western coast, from Lycia to the 
Propontis, ros<e as one people against the barbarian conqueror. 

Such is th« theory of this ingenious and strikingly written essay. 
Before taking up any points in the argument on which it rests, we 
must observe that this idea of Ionians in Asia previous to the Ionian 
Migration, is wholly foreign to the mythic or semi-historical tradi- 
tions of the Greeks themselves. It may be shown, perhaps, that in 
those traditions there are statements which imply the existence of a 
primitive Ionian people in that region ; statements which cannot be 
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explained on any other supposition. But it is confessedly true, that 
the traditions conveyed no such idea to the ancient Greeks who had 
them ; certainly not, after they had assumed the forms in which 
they have come down to us. 

In looking at the evidence on which our author relies, to sustain 
a proposition of which no memory is found in the most ancient lite- 
rature and tradition of Greece, it is natural to inquire first, whether 
any testimony can be gleaned from early Oriental sources. Here 
Curtius finds a confirmation of his views in the name given to the 
Greeks by all the ancient nations of the East. Jt is well known 
that the common form "/u»f g is made by a contraction of the ear- 
lier ' Ii'uivbs ; and there is great reason to believe that this latter form 
had originally a medial Digarama and was pronounced 'IhForeg, 
sing. 'luFtav. Now the Greeks are called by the Indians Javanas, 
by the Hebrews Javan, by the Persians Juna or Jauna, in Aramaic 
Jaunojo, in Arabic Jaunani, in Armenian Juin, and in Coptic Uinin. 
It can hardly be doubted, that these are all forms of one and the 
same name; and that this is no other than ' I&Fuw or 'IiiFore;, the 
special name of the Ionian Greeks. We may not unreasonably 
suppose, that it was the Phoenicians who first applied this name as 
a common designation for the whole Greek people, and that the 
widely-extended commerce of the Phoenicians was the means of its 
diffusion throughout Asia. It is further probable, that the Phoeni- 
cians had the name in this use of it before the time of the Ionian 
Migration. We find it in the tenth chapter of the book of Genesis, 
in the list of Noachids, where it undoubtedly refers, not to a part of 
the Greeks, but to the whole people. This document, if of Mosaic 
origin, is at least thirteen centuries older than the Christian Era : 
while even among those who deny its Mosaic origin, it is allowed 
by all the sounder critics to be older than the division of the Hebrew 
Monarchy. But this occurred about 1000 B. C, perhaps at the 
same time with the Ionian Migration, probably not later than that 
event. What shall we conclude, then, from this early use of the 
Ionian name as a designation for the whole Hellenic people? Cur- 
tius replies — the fact is inexplicable unless we assume, that of all 
the Grecian tribes the Ionian was the first which became known to 
the Orientals ; it must have existed as their neighbor and carried on 
intercourse with them by land and water, not simply as early or a 
little earlier than Aeolians and Dorians, but long before all other 
Greeks. It appears to me that this language overstates the case. 
On the coast of Syria at the present day all Europeans are Franks. 
Yet other nations of Europe beside the French were represented in 
the first crusade, and still more in the second, which, followed only a 
half century later. On the other hand, the Europeans have given 
the common name of Tartars to the nomadic tribes east of the Oas- 
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pian Sea, Yet it is certain, that even the first invading hordes, 
which entered Europe under the successors of Genghiz Khan, were 
not composed wholly nor principally of Tartars properly so called. 
Because the French give the name of Allemands to all the Germans, 
it surely does not follow that their ancestors for a long time were 
acquainted with no Germans except those included in the Aleman- 
nic confederacy. As to the case in hand, we can only say (assum- 
ing that the Phoenicians were the fii-st who used Ionian for Greek), 
that either the lonians were the first Greeks known to the Phoeni- 
cians, or they were somehow, from greater proximity, or closer inter- 
course, or some one of many other possible reasons, more promi- 
nently present to the view of the Phoenicians, when this use of the 
name originated. 

A second testimony is supposed to be furnished by early Egyptian 
records. ,On the celebrated Rosetta stone and on other monuments 
of the Macedonian and Roman periods, the idea " Greek" is rep- 
resented by a hieroglyphic group, consisting first, of three papy- 
rus plants standing side by side, and secondly, of three baskets 
placed one above another. These elements, it is said, give the mean- 
ing " Lords of the North." The pronunciation of the group, as de- 
termined by a comparison of the demotic characters in the Rosetta 
inscription, is said to be unquestionably Uinen, which we have just 
seen to be the Coptic name for the Greeks. Now the same hiero- 
glyphic group is found upon a series of monuments belonging to 
the early Pharaohs, and always in reference to a people described as 
subject to the kings of Egypt. Of these kings some — as Ameno- 
phis II, Sethos I or Sesonchis I — belong to the great heroic dynas- 
ties of Thebes, the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, in the fif- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries : others to the twenty-second dynasty 
and the tenth century, as Sesonchis, the Shishak of the Old Testa- 
ment, the conqueror of Jerusalem. It would seem, therefore, that 
several of the early Egyptian sovereigns claimed to be masters of 
the Uinen, lonians or Greeks. Curtius does not suppose, what in- 
deed would be in the highest degree improbable, that these records 
refer to expeditions by sea or land sent out from Egypt to the west- 
ern border of Asia Minor, and there subduing or pretending to sub- 
due the Ionian population of the country. He considers them as 
referring to lonians of Egypt, settled in the Delta of the Nile, who 
may at various times have been attacked and perhaps reduced to 
submission, more or less complete, by native sovereigns of the coun- 
try. It appears from the researches of Lepsius, that this name be- 
longs to a group containing nine names of nations, which recur in 
the same fixed order, the supposed Uinen standing first among them, 
and Egypt itself, upper and lower, being included in the series. 
That all the others beside Egypt belong to foreign nations is inferred 
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from the fact, that in a Theban tomb the bearers of the two Egyp- 
tian shields are plainly distinguished from the other seven by their 
red complexion and peculiar hair-dress. These are the statements. 
If they really prove that Ionian settlements were made in Egypt as 
early as fourteen or fifteen centuries before Christ, they doubtless 
serve to confirm the theory of Curtius. It does not appear, indeed, 
that the monuments give any direct indication as to what part of 
the world these Uinen (if they are rightly read so) come from. But 
it is certainly more probable, that such Ionian settlements, if actually 
made in Egypt, should have been made from Asia Minor, than from 
European Greece. But we seem to have here, what may eventually 
turn out to be a good argument, rather than what we can now re- 
ceive and rely upon as such. Even Curtius does not appear to ex- 
pect that it will produce general conviction. " Every first attempt," 
he says, " to counect Greek and Egyptian history with one another, 
to supplement the beginnings of one by materials drawn from the 
other, must, however cautiously undertaken, encounter manifold ob- 
jection, consisting either in a vague and general want of confidence, 
or in scientific doubts as to the correctness of the method and the 
certainty of the facts made use of." In the present case our suspi- 
cions are stronger from the obscurity which rests on other names of 
conquered nations found upon the monuments of these ancient Pha- 
raohs ; hardly two or three of them, it is said, have been identified 
with certainty. We must add, however, that Lepsius accepts with- 
out hesitation the views of Curtius upon this point : he has no doubt 
that the name in question refers to Ionian Greeks settled in Egypt, 
"so that as early as the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries, Ionians, 
that is, a part at least, a considerable colony of that people were 
dependent on the Egyptian sovereigns." 

We turn now from Oriental testimonies to inquire how far the 
known facts of Grecian history support the theory in question. Cur- 
tius asserts, that in particular localities on the coast of Asia and the 
neighboring islands, there are traces of Ionian occupancy before the 
time of the Ionian Migration. It is to be regretted that he has not 
drawn out more at length this part of his argument. As it is, the 
few brief indications which he gives hardly suffice to make a defi- 
nite and satisfactory impression. Miletus and Ephesus, he says, were 
even in name nothing but renewals of older settlements : and the 
same fact is expressly attested in regard to Erythrae, Chios and Sa- 
mos. Admitting now the correctness of these traditionary notices, 
granting that the places mentioned were inhabited before the Ionian 
Migration, are we authorized to assume, what is not contained in 
the traditions, that these earlier occupants were Ionians? What 
more natural than to find, that among the numerous places settled 
by these colonists from Europe, some had been previously occupied 
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by the natives of the country ; who may have abandoned them be- 
fore the time of the Ionian colonization ; or, in other instances, may 
have been dispossessed and driven out by the colonists themselves ; 
or, again, may have remained where they were, submitting to the 
new-comers and fusing with them into one community. 

Again, he urges that the worship of Apollo Didymaeus in his 
sanctuary near Miletus — a worship common to all the Ionians — 
appears in tradition as older than the planting of the Ionian colony 
in Miletus, In like manner, the Delian sanctuary of Apollo was 
the Mother-sanctuary for all the stations of Apollo-worship in Greece, 
and must therefore have existed earlier than the Ionian Migration, 
though tradition very distinctly represents the island of Delos as 
having at that time received its Greek population in place of the 
Carians, its earlier inhabitants. I would not say there is no force in 
the argument derived from these facts. Yet the question must be 
raised ; granting, in accordance with the tradition, the primitive an- 
tiquity of these places as stations of Apollo worship, how far may 
we infer, what is not expressed in the tradition, that the primitive 
worshippers were Ionians ? Curtius himself does not suppose that 
the worship of Apollo was confined to the Greeks : he will not ven- 
ture to say, that it originated with them ; he believes it to have been 
extensively diffused among the non-Hellenic tribes of western Asia. 
There is no strong improbability against the supposition, that the 
Ionians, instead of founding the establishments referred to, were only 
the successors of their founders. It is well known that the nations 
of antiquity regarded it as a point of great importance to keep up 
local rites of worship even in conquered places. Curtius mentions, 
that when the Ionians were driven out by the Achaeans from north- 
ern Peloponnesus, some of their families were retained in Heliee in 
order to continue there the former worship of Poseidon. And, 
apart from this general feeling, the Ionians were little likely to neg- 
lect any old and celebrated sanctuary of Apollo, a divinity whom 
they honored with peculiar veneration. 

For further proof of primitive Ionian occupancy, we find our author 
referring to the city of Iasus, situated on a small island near the coast 
of Caria. No tradition, he observes, was able to refer this Oarian place 
to any settlement proceeding from the west, and yet Iasus with its 
entire environment was, in more than name alone, a genuine, primi- 
tive portion of Ionia. Now the Greek character of this place, and 
even its Ionian character, will be readily admitted. But we know 
not how to explain the statement, that no tradition could refer it to a 
settlement proceeding from the west. For Polybius (xvi. 11), in a 
passage which we can itnagine no reason for discrediting, tells us 
expressly, that Iasus, according to the assertion of its people, was 
settled by a colony of Argives, though, having afterwards lost a 
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considerable portion of its citizens in a war with the Carians, it re- 
ceived a large reinforcement from Miletus, headed by a son of Nei- 
leus, the Ionian founder of the latter city. lasus, then, appears in 
the same class with other Greek cities of Asia, which referred their 
origin to European Greece : there can be no reason, why it should 
be distinguished from the rest, as furnishing clearer evidence of a 
primitive Ionian population in western Asia. 

Curtius argues from the immediate and great prosperity of the set- 
tlements established by the Ionian Migration, that they could not have 
been planted among an alien people, on coasts before occupied only 
by barbarians. But the Greek cities ot Sicily and Southern Italy 
were founded centuries later in regions where the previous inhabit- 
ants were entirely and unquestionably barbarian : yet, notwithstand- 
ing this original disadvantage, such was their progress, that in the 
time of Xerxes, Hiero of Syracuse was the greatest power in the in- 
dependent Grecian world, and perhaps a match for all others put 
together. And later, we find the Greeks of Sicily maintaining their 
ground, though with difficulty, in a long continued struggle against 
the Carthaginians, a power which proved almost an overmatch for 
Rome, when mistress of all Italy. Our author evidently feels that 
this parallel progress of the Italiot Greeks tells against his argu- 
ment : and, to weaken its force, asserts that the progress of the 
Asiatic Ionians was different and more remarkable in three particu- 
lars. 1. They established a confederacy of their cities. But- the 
want of cooperation in the other case serves rather to increase the 
marvel. 2. They developed a civilization more purely Hellenic. This, 
however, may be accounted for by the fact, which probably all would 
admit, that the barbarians of western Asia Minor were much more 
like the Greeks than the barbarians of Southern Italy and Sicily ; 
so that the extraneous influences were more nearly Hellenic in the 
former case than in the latter. Nor does this general similarity of 
Carians, Lycians, Phrygians, &c, to the Greeks require us to sup- 
pose that they had been in previous uninterrupted communication 
with Greeks on the same shores, as our author assumes. He main- 
tains, in fact, that the two sections of the Greek people preserved 
their essential identity notwithstanding a separation for centuries by 
the waters of the Aegean. 3. The Ionians of Asia made higher 
attainments in art and literature. True : but would the colonists of 
Sicily have gone higher in these respects, if on their first landing 
they had found the island half peopled by their countrymen ? Their 
attainments, in fact, if inferior to those of the Ionians, may com- 
pare with the attainments of Dorians and Aeolians in Asia, though 
these latter, as Curtius supposes, had the advantage of settling 
among an old established population of their countrymen. 
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The strong point of this theory is the fact of its affording an ex- 
planation for the peculiar position which the Ionians appear to have 
had in early Greece. The argument may be stated thus. A people 
scattered far and wide along the sea coast, and found in the interior 
only where they might have come by following a river-course back 
from the sea — such a people are not likely to have reached their 
seats by an overland emigration. The Ionians in Greece, then, must 
have come there by sea, and in all probability from the east ; im- 
mediately from the Aegean islands, remotely from Asia Minor. But 
it is not likely, that a whole people settled on the Asiatic coast would 
float over the sea in this way. Their wide diffusion in Greece makes 
it probable, that there were successive expeditions, with a considera- 
ble interval of time from first to last. As they were thus established 
in large numbers and for a long time on the coast of Asia, it is 
likely that a numerous people remained there, after the last expedi- 
tion set sail toward Greece ; enough to maintain themselves in that 
position, until after the lapse of centuries, they welcomed back their 
returning brethren from the west. I will not stop to criticise the 
probabilities in this argument. But I must not close without ob- 
serving, that, whatever advantages the theory under consideration 
may give us in explaining the early times of Greece, they are not 
gained without drawback : we encumber ourselves with some new and 
serious difficulties. One of these has been already alluded to ; the 
complete forgetfulness of Greek tradition as to the existence of these 
primitive Ionians of Asia. If the tradition, as our author holds, has 
preserved some memory of their names and actions, it has at any rate 
forgotten that they were Ionians. This is the more strange, as the 
national pride of Ionians, living and flourishing in the same seats, 
might naturally have clung with more tenacity to the ancient re- 
nown of their ancestors. Why should they give up their own Ce- 
crops and Danaus and Cadmus to the Egyptians and Phoenicians ? 
"Why should they remember so much about their early neighbors, 
and nothing about their early selves ? Why should the}' remember 
so much about Davdanians, Phrygians, Lycians, Carians in western 
Asia, and nothing about Ionians there ? Or why should they re- 
member so much about Ionians in Attica and Peloponnesus, and 
nothing about that people in their own Asia Minor ? Why should 
a people whose forefathers, born on the same soil, had run a career 
of wide-reaching activity and enterprise, forget its connection with 
those forefathers, and attach itself instead to the distant and less 
distinguished ancestors of a part only of its members ? Athens, ac- 
cording to this view, was the daughter of an Asiatic mother. So 
loner as there were Ionians in Asia, the Athenians must have looked 
to them as colonists to the inhabitants of the mother country, with 
feelings of respectful attachment, which were peculiarly strong in 
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the ancient Greek mind. Why then should Athenians, returning to 
that mother country, forget the respect and attachment which they 
had before cherished 1 why should they forget their original connec- 
tion with a country which had now become their own home ? If in 
everything else the tradition lost its hold upon these primitive Ionians, 
we should expect, that it would have retained them in connection 
with the Ionian Migration. How could it carry these wanderers 
across the Aegean, without remembering the capital circumstance, 
that they went, not to aliens or enemies, but to their own friends, 
countrymen and kindred ? There is a singular unanimity in this 
forgetfulness. Among a large number of cities, scattered along a 
wide extent of sea-coast, we might have expected, that some one at 
least would remember a fact so important in its early history. But 
there is no single exception to the general obliviousness. It has a 
greater extent, indeed, than we have yet noticed ; the Cyclades share 
in it. If the view of Curtius be true, these islands must have re- 
ceived their Greek population from the East, from Asia Minor. But 
here again tradition is no less distinct and uniform in referring the 
beginnings of Greek occupancy to colonization from the west, from 
European Greece. 

I will only notice further some particulars in the early Epic litera- 
ture, which seem inconsistent with this theory. Almost all critics 
are agreed now in referring the Homeric poems to a date earlier 
than the year 800. They were composed then within two centuries 
from the Ionian Migration, perhaps not more than a century after 
that event. If we were to put the Ionian Migration at about 950, 
and the composition of the Iliad and Odyssey at about 850, these 
dates would perhaps correspond as nearly to the collective probabili- 
ties of the case, as any that could be assigned. Now the remarka- 
ble absence of allusions to Ionia, its places and people, in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, which does not seem to be fully accounted for by the 
Achaean subjects and Aeolian scenes of those poems, is naturally 
explained by the recent arrival of the Ionians in that country. Their 
beginnings in Asia were still matters of historic recollection ; there 
was still a conscious newness about their places and their doings, 
which interposed a wide gulf between them and the ancient tradi- 
tions of Achaeans and Dardans. But the theory of Curtius supplies 
an immemorial past for the Ionians in Asia, and thus renders the 
phenomenon in question far more difficult of explanation. Again, a 
people who had for centuries followed the Phoenicians in a career of 
maritime enterprise, competing with them and in many places sup- 
planting them as traders, must have become familiar with the use of 
letters : and this, if true, would render still more unaccountable the 
fact, already sufficiently perplexing, that these two long poems, with 
their innumerable references to everything in the public and private 
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life of the Homeric age, contain but one disputed and doubtful allu- 
sion to the art of writing. And once more, a people who had wan- 
dered for ages almost round the Mediterranean, must have acquired 
a stock of geographical information, more extensive and accurate 
than that represented in the poems of Homer. If, for instance, the 
Ionians were conversant with the Delta of the Nile for several cen- 
turies, and as late as the time of Shishak, about 950, how could the 
author of the Odyssey place the island of Pharos, which stood close 
to the Egyptian coast, a full day's sail away from it ? And what 
shall we say of the "speciosa miracula" which Horace admires, 
" Antiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdin ?" How 
could such notions prevail among a people, who had colonized 
western Sicily and western Italy as far up as the Tiber, and even 
the remoter island of Sardinia ? 

We are aware, that the foregoing discussion does very imperfect 
justice to a theory, the strength of which, in its author's own view, 
lies not in a few decisive arguments, but in the simple, natural con- 
nection, which it gives to many scattered facts. We wish, also, to ac- 
knowledge, in the fullest manner, the ability and learning with 
which it is supported. We admit that it throws light upon import- 
ant points in Greek antiquity. We cannot, however, help feeling, 
that the case is not yet made out in its favor, and that it would be 
unsafe to accept it, until further discussion and the progress of 
knowledge shall have weakened the objections which now present 
themselves, and set the evidence for it in a clearer light. It is just 
to add, that this theory is propounded by its author with all becom- 
ing modesty. He recognizes the obscurities and perplexities which 
environ his subject : and declares that his object in publishing his 
views, is to determine from the discussion they call out, how far he 
can himself hold fast to them as established truth. His views may 
be imperfectly supported by the evidence : but they are not put for- 
ward with that offensive dogmatism, which is perhaps nowhere more 
common than in fields like this, where hardly anything whatever 
can be known with certainty. J. h. 



